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hailed from Boston, Lincolnshire, to recondi- canna decelinbaninigatn lige gris 
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land as the representative of a committee from 
the American Boston which includes the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and the Mayor and 
three former Mayors of Boston, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EARLY AUSTRALIAN SURVEYS : 
PLACE-NAMES AND THEIR 
SOURCE. 

(See ante p. 453). 


N 1639 Abel Janseen Tasman and Matthew 
Quast sailed in two ships in June explor- 
ing in north mid-Pacific and discovering the 
Bonin Islands. In 1642-3 with the ships 
Heemskirk and Zeehan, Tasman sailed from 
Batavia 14 Aug., 1642 with the intention of 
exploring and surveying the unknown South 
land. He was at Mauritius from September to 
October; on 24 Nov. discovered Van Dieman 
land (re-named Tasmania in 1853) then dis- 
covered New Zealand in December but did not 
land. In Jan., 1643, he discovered the Tonga 








Islands (Friendly Islands) and in February 
the Fiji Group—thence calling at New Guinea 
he arrived back at Batavia in June. He 


from the southern and western sides of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria to the entrance to Shark 


ay. 

In 1665 the Dutch changed the name of 
‘* Terra Australis ’’ to ‘‘ New Holland.’’ On 
31 March, 1686, William Dampier,! Cygnet, 
left the West American coast near Mexico 
and sailed for the Ladrones Islands thence | 
to the Phillipines which he circumnavigated | 
—thence to Cygnet Bay on the western shore 
of King’s Sound, North-West Australia, 
thence to Nicobar Islands arriving 4 May, 
1688—from here by canoe to Sumatra—ar- 
riving home with his journals 16 Sept., 1691. 
He commanded H.M.S. Roebuck and visited 
Shark Bay 26 July, 1699, from here he fol- 
lowed the coast of north-west Australia 
charting his discoveries on which his name 
survives at the Dampier Archipelago 21 S. 
116 to 117 E.; on a large peninsular in the 
Kimberley district; and on the Dampier 
Strait separating Vaigeu Island from New 
Guinea. Charles Sergison’s list (clvii, 223) 
gives:— The Roebuck 26 (267) T. 5th rate 
** Sprung a leake in her Bowes at Island of 





| 








1 William Dampier’s family are mentioned at 
cliv. 137, 195. Dampier appears to have been 
wot of the Cygnet; the captain’s name was 

wan. 





Ascention ’’? 24 Feb., 1700/1701. She was 
built at Wapping by Edward Snellgrove; 
added 17 April, 1690, and had fought at 
Beachy Head, 1690: Barfleur, etc., 1692 and 
Blanc Sablon, 1694. William Dampier is 
said to have been born at East Coker, Somer- 
setshire c, 1652—and died c. 1715—(see ‘ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica’ 14th LEdition), 
1697 Captain Vlaming in the Dutch ship 
Geelvink discovered and named the Swan 
river. His name is given to the west ex- 
treme of Rottness Island. In 1770 Cook at 
New Zealand wrote in his Journal :— 

“It was therefore resolved to return to 
England from New Zealand by way of the 
E, Indies by the following route. Upon 
leaving this coast to steer to the westward 
until we fall in with the east coast of New 
Holland, and then to follow the direction 
of that coast to the northward or what other 
direction it might take us, until we arrive 
at its northern extremity; and if it should 
be found inpracticable then to endeavour to 
fall in with the Land or Islands discovered 
by Quiros.” 

He sailed from New Zealand 31 March, 


sailed from Banda in February, 1644, and | 1770, steering for Van Dieman Land. Cook 


examined the northwest coast of Australia | 


had a good library among which may be men- 
tioned the works of Dampier and a tran- 
script of Tasman’s ‘ Journal’ made by Dirk 
Rembrantge. He should have been passing 
a degree to the west of the east side of Van 
Dieman Land according to Tasman, but he 
was not — Tasman was in error and Cook 
sailed northward without sighting anything 
until, at six o’clock on the morning of 19 
April, 1770, Lieutenant Hicks described land 
distant five to six leagues which Cook named 
Point Hick—from here he steered northward 
along the coast anchoring in Botany Bay? 
where he landed 29 April. Proceeding up 
the coast he sighted an important entrance 
which he named Port Jackson after George 
Jackson, one of the Secretaries of the Admir- 
alty. It was left to Captain Hunter of 
H.M.S. Sirius (afterwards Governor of New 
South Wales) in 1788 to personally make an 
excellent survey of this grand harbour with 
its many arms. Cook sailed northward 
threading his way to Cape York and through 
the channel which carried him past that 
peninsular landing 21 Aug., 1770, on Pos- 
session Island and taking possession of the 
coast which he called New South Wales from 
38° S. lat. West of Cape York the Dutch 


2 Cook named this bay Sting-Ray Bay—the 
name Botany Bay has been given subsequently. 
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Navigators had explored the coasts and it | Otway, thence direct through Bass Strait— 


was not Cook’s nature to attempt to rob| reaching Port Jackson, 
From here he bore | Jackson Lieutenant Grant was appointed to 


them of their honours. 


16 Dec. At Port 


away for New Guinea and Timor. In 1772 | command the armed ship Supply ; later again 
the Frenchman St, Alouarn named a group of | to the Lady Nelson, sailing 6 March, 1801, 


islets near Cape Leeuwin. Captain Edward 
Edwards Pandora, 24, sailed in Sept., 1790, 


| Strait, 


to search for the mutineers of the Bounty | 


and to survey Endeavour Strait. He named 
Murray’s Island and followed the Barrier 
Reef southward losing the vessel 14 Sept., 


1791, on the reef and escaping through the | 


Endeavour Strait to Timor (with 10 of the 
crew of the Bounty) arriving 14 Sept. 

In the year 1791 Captain George Vancouver, 
Discovery, and Lieutenant William Robert 
Broughton, Chatham, had sailed via the Cape 
to survey the west coast of North America, 
skirting Australia and New Zealand, Van- 
couver discovered and named King George 
III’s Sound (Broughton seems to have been 


to make a thorough examination of Bass 
He had with him Mr. John Murray, 
Mate R.N., and Mr. Cayley, a_ botanist. 
Lieutenant Grant examined and named Jer- 
vis Bay among other places—Hunter River, 
and Port Stephen and returned to Sydney, 
25 July; in the following November he 
sailed with a cargo of Hunter River coal in 


| the Anna Josepha, via Cape Horn, for the 


Cape; from thence he sailed for home in 
H.M.S. Imperieuse. See * Narrative of a 
Voyage of Discovery performed in H.M. Ves- 


| sel Lady Nelson 1800-02,’ by Captain James 


the actual discoverer)—Vancouver’s charts in- | 


clude ‘‘ The S.W. Coast of New Holland with 
a sheet of views.’’ See ‘A Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the North Pacific Ocean and round 
the world, 1790/95,’ 3 vols., 4to. (Robinson 
and Edwards, London. 1798). 

William Bligh had sailed through Torres 
Strait in the Bounty’s cutter in 1789, and 
passed Providence and Assistant safely 
through from ‘‘ Bligh’s Entrance” 
“Bligh’s Farewell,” in 19 days during 
July, 1792. 

1792, Rear Admiral Bruny 
teaux, Recherche, with Captain Huon Ker- 
madec. Esperance, followed the south coast of 
Australia from Cape Leeuwin to 131° 383! E., 
charting as they proceeded. ° 


1781), Hormuzeer, Captain M. B. Alt, Ches- 


| 
| 


D’Entrecas- | 


| 


terfield, after leaving Norfolk Island worked | 


through Torres Strait—probably nearly by the 


same route as Luis Vaez de Torres and Don | 


Diego de Prado Y Tovar after the latter had | 
left de Quiros, the original leader of the| 


expedition whose ship mutineed and returned 
with de Quiros to Mexico. The explorations 


of Captain Edwards, R.N., together with | 


those of Captains Bampton and Alt were in- | 


corporated in a chart published by Mr. Dal- 
trymple in 1798. Lieutenant James Grant, 
Lady Nelson, (60)T. (brig) sailed from Eng- 
land to Port Jackson calling at the Cape, 
where he received orders to proceed through 
Bass Strait. He made land at Cape Banks, 
3 Dec., 1800, following the coast eastward, 
haming points as he passed them—to Cape 


3 See clvi. 417, et seg. 





| armed ship, purchased 1798; 
In 1793 Captain W. Bampton (Lieut, R.N. | 


Grant. Mr, John Murray took command of 
the Lady Nelson, discovered and surveyed 
Port Phillip in January, 1802. This port he 
named after the first Governor of New South 
Wales, and one of the points of its entrance 
he named Point Nepean after Evan Nepean, 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Mr, Murray was engaged in Hydrographical 


| Survey work on the south coast of England, 


1804-1808 ; he was advanced to Lieutenant 1n 
1807. In Bass Strait, Captain Reid, of a 
sealing vessel, had discovered the south side 


to! of a large island in 1799, and Captain John 


Black of the Harbinger (brig) had discovered 
the northern side of ‘the same island in 
January, 1801; this island he named King 
Island, On 25 Jan., 1801, Lieutenant Mat- 
thew Flinders was appointed to command 
Investigator, ex Xenophon, 22, (334)T., 
he was pro- 
moted to Commander on 16 Feb. following. 
Among his officers were Robert Fowler, 1st 
Lieutenant (Lieutenant 27 Feb., 1800) who 
had sailed in the vessel before her name was 
changed, Flinder’s younger brother Samuel 
Ward Flinders (Lieut. 6 March, 1801)—six 
midshipmen, viz.:— John Franklin, (Flin- 
der’s half-brother, Lieut. 11 Feb., 1808, 
afterwards Sir John Franklin of Arctic 
fame) William Taylor (drowned %1 Feb., 
1802)—Lound, Lacy, Evans, and Sinclair; 
Robert Brown was the Naturalist (from 
Marischal College, Aberdeen), William 
Westall, Landscape and figure draughtsman, 
—Ferdinand Bauer, Botanical draughtsman, 
Peter Good, Gardener, John Crossley, 
Astronomer, was left sick at the Cape— 
Mr, James Inman (of Inman’s Tables fame) 
was sent out to fill the position, but the ship 





~ | by then was considered unseaworthy) Bell 
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was Surgeon; Purdie, was Assistant Sur- 
geon; and Allen the Geologist. The Investi- 
gator made the Australian coast near Cape 
Leeuwin 6 Dec., 1801—from here Flinders 
made a running survey of the South Coast. 
Except the south side of Kangaroo Island, 
he discovered and charted the whole coast 
from Nuyts Archipelago 133° 16’ E. to 
138° 58’ K. in Encounter Bay where he met | 
Captain Nicolas Baudin in Grographe 
(French) on 8 April, 1802. He discovered 
the Investigator Group, Spencer Gulf, the 
Gulf of St. Vincent, the northside of Kan- 
garoo Island and Backstairs Passage. Cap- 
tain Baudin had discovered the coast from 
Cape Banks of Lieutenant Grant to 158° 
58! E. Commander Flinders entered Port 
Phillip at the end of April, 1802 believing 
he had made a fresh discovery, however, he | 
discovered no part of the coastline of Vic- | 
toria-—he cleared the heads a week later and 
reached Port Jackson on 9 May; his voyage 
having lasted 9 months and 9 days in very | 
genial climate and having followed the ex- 
ample of the Immortal James Cook, his | 
crew were all in good health. He had lost 
8 officers and men in Spencer Gulf, and he 
was altogether 14 short of complement. On 
the 22 July, 1802, Captain Flinders sailed 
northwards in Investigator with Lady Nel- 
son commanded by Mr. Murray under his 
orders. The coast was examined, Harvey 
Bay was surveyed, Port Curtis was discov- 
ered (7 Aug.) and examined, and Keppel | 
Bay, Keppel Islands, Harvey Islands, Shoal 
Water Bay visited and partially explored— | 
Port Bowen was discovered (21 Aug.), Boat | 
expeditions made from Thristy Sound to} 
Northumberland Islands, Broad Sound and 
Lay Islands, the Percy Islands (28 Sept.) | 
were examined in detail, then a _ passage | 
through the Barrier Reef was searched for | 
and the Lady Nelson having lost anchor and | 
cables and the greater part of her Keel (she | 
had three false keels) was ordered to return | 
to Port Jackson leaving the Investigator 18 | 
Oct., 1802. Flinders found an opening sea- | 
ward in the Barrier Reef 18° 45/ S. | 
148° 10’ E. near Cape Gloucester, Then the | 
Pandora entrance to the Torres Strait was | 
entered and the Murray Islands visited and 
a passage through the reef was made to| 
York Isles thence north of Prince of Wales | 
Island and southward into the Gulf of Car- | 
pentaria. From 3 Nov., 1802 to 6 March, | 
1803, Flinders was engaged minutely exam- 
ining and surveying the shores and island 








A 


| in Shelley. 


of the Gulf. He had Dutch charts as a rough 
guide and retained some of the names, the 
Investigator was now in such a state of de- 
cay that he found it necessary to sail direct 
for Timor, reaching there at the end of 
March and sailing for Port Jackson via 
Cape Leeuwin and Bass Strait on 8 April; 
arriving at his destination 9 June, 1803, 
He had been absent 10 months and 19 days 
circumnavigating Australia. 
Joun A. Rupert-JONES. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be concluded). 


SHELLEY’S ‘ SKYLARK’: THE 


“SILVER SPHERE.” 
TINY path plunges into the depths of un- 
known forests, and, leading the explorer 
through darkness and difficulties ever up- 
ward, emerges at length on a lofty promon- 


| tory which commands the view of a new 


world. And if the explorer has followed the 
path to the end because, despite all pro 
phecies that it would lead nowhither, he 
trusted the pioneer who first made this way 
through the wilderness, then the final 


| triumph is doubly his: he has earned it by 
| his labours and yet more by his faith. 


A similar experience befalls the student 
who attempts the interpretation of some ap- 
parently trivial or even meaningless phrase 
More than a century ago the 
critics had begun to warn readers that ‘‘ the 
predominating characteristic of his poetry 
was its frequent and total want of meaning”; 
and the warnings still continue. Yet to-day 
fresh meanings are ever breaking forth from 
lines that at first seemed empty; and _ the 
deeper the study the stronger grows the con- 
viction that even minute obscurities are worth 
clearing up, because in this poet the tiniest 
track has so often been found to lead to 
views of life the most comprehensive and 
inspiring. 

A striking illustration of this is afforded 
by the difficulties which Mr. T. S. Eliot finds 
in Shelley’s ‘Skylark.’ I quote from the 
essay on Crashaw in Mr, Eliot’s book, ‘ For 
Lancelot Andrewes’; ‘‘.., in the ‘ Skylark’ 


| there is no brainwork. For the first time 


perhaps in verse of such eminence, sound ex- 
ists without sense. Crashaw would never 
have written so shabby a line as *‘ That 
from heaven or near it’’ merely to provide 


| an imperfect rhyme for spirit.’’ 


(Continued on p. 6). 
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Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

I should be grateful for any explanation 
of this stanza; until now I am still ignorant 
to what Sphere Shelley refers, or why it 
should have silver arrows, or what the devil 
he means by an intense lamp narrowing in 
the white dawn; though i can understand 
that we could hardly see the lamp of a 
silver sphere narrowing in white dawn (why 
dawn? as he has just referred to ‘‘ the pale 
purple even.’?) There may be some clue for 
persons more learned than I; but Shelley 
should have provided notes. Crashaw does 
not need such notes.’’ 

With the question of the brainwork of 
the ‘ Skylark’ I have dealt elsewhere. The 
chief remaining problem is that of the 
“silver sphere,’? which has aroused an in- 
teresting discussion by Mr. Sturge Moore 
and others in the weekly press; and after 
what has been said above no further apology 
need be offered if I discuss this question till 
it reaches what I trust may be a final de- 
cision. 

It is generally agreed, then, that the 
“silver sphere’? must be either the moon 
or Venus, both of which gradually pale in 
the brightening dawn. The pros and cons 
may be arranged thus:— 


Reasons for the moon. 

(1) Shelley often calls the moon ‘ silver.’’ 

(2) He speaks also of the ‘‘ sphere of the 
calm moon ”’ (‘ Laon and Cythna ’ iii. iv. 2), 
and of ‘‘ the sphered moon ’”’ (To Mary, 12). 

(3) The ‘‘ arrows ’? may be those of the 
moon-goddess, Diana, the huntress. 

(4) There is what Mr. Sturge Moore aptly 
calls the ‘‘emotional progression’? symbol- 
ised by the contrast between the moon lost in 
the dawn and the moon flooding with light 
the heaven of night, as described in the 
stanza following that above quoted :— 

All the earth and air 
ith thy voice is loud, 
As when night is bare 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her Senta and heaven 
is overflowed. 
Reasons against the moon. 

(1) Against the dawn she is never seen as 

a silver sphere but as a crescent. When the 





new moon “‘ holds the old moon in her lap,’’ 
the surface of the sphere thus outlined ap.- | 
pears not slivery but, almost all of it, just: 


faintly visible owing to a little of the sun’s 
light being reflected to it by the earth, 
Shelley’s own description of the phenomenon 
in ‘The Triumph of Life’ is conclusive :— 
! Like the young moon— 
When on the sunlit limits of the night 
Her white shell trembles amid crimson air, 
And whilst the sleeping tempest gathers 


might— 
Doth, as the herald of its coming, bear 
The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim 


form 
Bends in the dark aether from her infant’s 
chair,— 
So came a chariot on the silent storm 
Of its own rushing splendour, and a Shape 
So sate within, as one whom years deform, 
Beneath a dusky hood and a double cape, 
Crouching within the shadow of a tomb: 
And o’er what seemed the head of a cloud- 
like crape 


Was bent, a dun and faint aethereal gloom 

Tempering the light. 

Here, then, Shelley sees no “silver 
sphere,’’ but a white shell bearing the ‘‘ dim 
form ’’ of a ghost, ‘‘ dark aether,” ‘‘a dun 
and faint aethereal gloom.’’ Both in letter 
and in spirit this description is utterly re- 
mote from all likeness to the ‘‘ clear keen 
joyance’”’ of the ‘‘ blithe Spirit’? and her 
song. e 

(2) The moon’s light is not ‘‘ intense,” 
and it is nowhere so called by Shelley. 

(3) If Shelley had wished to hymn the 
glory of the moonlight he would not have 
begun by reminding us that this glory must 
pale with the dawn; never would he have 
chosen the moon as symbol of the perman- 
ent victory of light over clouds or darkness, 

Reasons for Venus. 

(1) Shelley repeatedly calls Venus “‘sil- 
ver’? e.g. 

Or how much, Venus, of thy silver heaven 

Wouldst thou have yielded . . . ? 

‘Witch of Atlas,’ xvii. 
And again :— 

We see a star in the east at sunset—I think 
it is Jupiter—almost as fine as Venus was last 
summer; but it wants a certain silver and 
aerial radiance, and soft yet piercing splen- 
dour, which belongs, I suppose, to the latter 
planet by virtue of its at once divine and fe 
male nature. 

(Letter to Peacock, July 25th, 1918). 

(2) He speaks of her as a ‘‘sphere” 
(‘ Witch of Atlas, xxxl.) c.f. ‘‘ The sphere 
whose light is melody to lovers.”’ (‘Triumph 
of Life,’ 479). It has been stated that this 
refers +0 the moon, but the context shows 
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that it refers to Dante’s ‘‘ Third Sphere,’ 
i.e. to Venus, 
(3) He calls her light “ arrowy ”’ :— 
that planet fair 
While yet the daylight lingereth in the skies, 
Which cleaves with arrowy beams the dark- 
red air. 
é ‘Laon and Cynthia,’ I, xxi. 

(4) Love’s arrows, ’’ soft yet piercing,’ are 
keen as Dian’s (or, with Ellis, we may say 
that ‘‘ the arrows of that silver sphere ’’ are 
simply ‘‘ darting rays.’’) 

(5) ‘*‘ Narrows’’ seems more appropriate 
for a small sphere like Venus, which looks 
smaller and smaller in the growing light, than 
for the moon which only grows paler while 
its apparent area is not sensibly diminished. 
Thus in ‘ Alastor’ we have ‘‘ red morn made 
paler the pale moon.”’ 


(6) Shelley had most carefully noted the | 


waning of ‘‘ one white star’’ in the dawn; 
in ‘ Prometheus’ (ii. i. 17-25) there is a 
minute description of this :— 
The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains; thro’ a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 
Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air; 
’Tis lost! and thro’ yon peaks of cloud-like 


snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers: 
(7) The assumption that the sphere is 
Venus gives us an ethical progression truly 


Shelleyan:— the power of Venus, sex-love, | 


so far as this is physical (Venus Pandemos) 
vanishes; only its spiritual impulse remains, 
vitalising, all-pervasive, ‘‘we hardly see, 
we feel that it is there.”’ 
it is merged in the Universal. 


God who proclaims :— 


vaeage 4 lamps on Earth or Heaven may 
shine 
Are portions of one power, which is mine. 
‘Hymn of Apollo,’ IV. 
Here then— as it is a practice much loved 
of artists to hint in one part of a design 
at a form to be more definitely presented in 


another part—we have an adumbration of | 
the doctrine of Universality, which is later | 


illustrated in the four stanzas showing the 


progression from the love that is associated | 


with wine, through hymeneal love, to love 
of Love’s ‘‘ own kind,’’ the Love that knows 


no satiety: the progression in short from | 


Venus Pandemos to Venus Urania. (Lines 


60-80). 


It remains, but | 
For the. 
“white dawn ’”’ is the coming of Apollo, the | 


| (8) The waning of Venus, the goddess of 
| sex-love, is fittingly followed by the enthron- 
ing of Diana, the goddess of chastity, as 
| Queen of Heaven. 
| The moon rains out her beams and heaven 
| is overflowed. But the moon, too, will wane 
| at dawn. Thus both sex-love and chastity 
| while they continue to exist and to make 
their contributions to the life and light of 
the world, become less and less visible as 
separate entities and more and more merged 
_in what Apollo calls, the ‘‘ one Power which 
is mine.”’ 

The suggestion in these two verses of the 
reconciliation of sex-love and chastity—too 
often accounted antagonistic — not by the 
subjugation of either to the other, but by the 
perpetuation of the virtue of both in the 

| One Power, is surely not unworthy of the 
author of ‘ Adonais.’ (c.f. ‘‘The many 
change and pass, the One remains.’’) 

(9) The last two reasons harmonise per- 
fectly with the interpretation of the whole 
poem which I have given elsewhere, (This 
mutual confirmation is the more remarkable 
since that interpretation was written—it must 
be confessed—without any thought that the 
silver sphere might be other than the moon.) 

(10) To those of literal mind the final 
reason will perhaps be the most convincing 
of all. It is a passage in ‘ The Triumph of 
Life’ which repeats almost word for word 
‘‘ we hardly see we feel that it is there ’’ :— 

And the fair shape waned in the coming light, 

As veil by veil the silent splendour drops 

From Lucifer, amid the chrysolite 

Of sunrise, ere it tinge the mountain-tops; 

And as the presence of that fairest planet, 

Although unseen is felt by one who hopes 

That his day’s path may end as he began it, 

In that star’s smile, whose light is like the 

scent 

Of a jonquil when evening breezes fan it,... 

Here ‘‘Lucifer’’ is of course the name 
| given to Venus when she appears as the 
morning star. These lines are from the 
same poem which describes the young moon 
in the dawn, as already quoted. Who will 
hesitate to say which description is more in 
accord with the spirit of the ‘ Skylark.’ ? 

But why is the light of Venus ‘‘ like the 
scent of a jonquil’’? Because to Shelley 
that scent seemed ‘‘ keen as are the arrows 
of that silver sphere ’’ ; for in Epipsychidion 
| he writes :— 
| And from the moss violets and jonquils peep 
} And bn their arrowy odour through the 

rain 
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Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 
Reasons against Venus. 


Save those already incidentally dealt with 
I have been unable to find any. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the whole argu- 
ment is then sufficiently obvious. 

And now for the ‘‘ shabby line ’’—‘‘ That | 
from heaven or near it.’’ Heaven is infinitely 
high. How could the poet say without quali- 
fication that this had been attained, when 





in the next verse he was going to say 
“higher still and higher’’? “Or near it’? | 
gives the indispensable qualification. So far | 


then from nonsense having been admitted for | 
the sake of the rhyme, the bad rhyme was | 
admitted for the sake of the exact sense. 
It remains only to notice the difficulty of 
seeing a silver sphere narrowing in white 
dawn—this difficulty disappears in view of 
the fact that there are at least 200 differ- 
ent shades commonly called ‘‘ white’’; so 
that ‘‘silver and white’? are by no| 
means necessarily identical. It may be said 
indeed that ‘‘ whitening’? dawn would be 
more accurate; but after all how many per- 
sons will dare to say that they do not know 
what ‘‘ narrows in the white dawn ” means? 


A. Exroart. 
Headley Down, Bordon, Hants. 





DISTRAINT IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


E remarkable auction at Stoke-by-Clare, 

on June 8, 1931 (described in The Times 
and other newspapers), when stock and farm | 
implements, seized for non-payment of tithe, 
were knocked down by auction to local 
farmers for merely nominal bids as a protest 
against payment of tithe recalls to mind | 
similar scenes in seventeenth century Eng: 
land. 

When distraint was made upon the goods 
of Quakers who refused to pay fines inflicted 
for non-payment of tithe or for other legal 
offences, kindly neighbours would refuse to 
buy, ‘‘ the innocence of sufferers,’’ says Besse 
in his ‘Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers,’ ‘‘ affecting the consciences of their 
neighbours.’’ Sometimes neighbours paid the 
fines imposed or purchased the impounded 
goods so that the late owner could buy again, 
but Friends did not always feel free in their 
consciences to take advantage of these kindly 
actions. It may have been some such experi- 





| people wished such sad things to 


ence on a previous occasion that led ‘‘ some 
of the chief Women of the Town’’ where 
John Gratton lived (in the Derbyshire Peak 
district) to come to his house when he was 
out and against the ‘“‘ Mind ”’ of his wife to 
carry away all his best goods, so that when 
he entered with the constable who had come 
to make distraint neither he nor his wife 
knew where they had gone, although they 
were safely housed for safe return later to 
Gratton, The constable seized what goods 
remained, but when he proclaimed them “‘ the 
such as 
bought any of them, so none were sold.” 
Again some years later he was fined and 
suffered distraint but mone would buy. 
‘‘Indeed,’”’ he writes, ‘‘my neighbours 
shewed much Love to me. , . so that I never 
wanted a Bed to lie on, or Beds for my 
Friends, nor Food to eat, nor Raiment to put 
on.’’ It must, however, be stated that 
officialdom was not popular amongst country- 
folk, and tithe payment was considered a par- 
ticularly odious form of taxation; instances 
of the popular dislike occur again and again, 
Purchasers of distrained goods, says Besse, 
were ‘‘usually men of little reputation as 
Inferior constables, informers.’’ (A con- 
stable, however, was merely a local inhabi- 


| tant elected willy-nilly to serve the office, 
| unpaid usually, for the space of one year). 


A cobbler of Cambridge, he tells us, by pur. 
chasing thus cheaply, became a grazier or 
rich dairy farmer. His neighbours probably 
thought he ran a grave risk in acquiring 
wealth by the misfortunes of others. 

In 1670 distress of goods being made upon 
Robert Huntingdon, a farmer of Cumberland, 
one Simon Sowerby who bought two cows died 
a little later, leaving the cows to his father 
who also died. White of Caldbeck bought at 
this same sale a cow by the ‘‘ persuasion ” of 


| his wife who said they might as well have 


her as another, A short time after she and 


| her child were found drowned in a shallow 


pond. This concurrence of disasters, says 
Besse, was much observed. Post hoc propter 
hoc was an accepted axiom in the seventeenth 
century. It was not good policy to offend 
either those deemed godly or those who 
claimed or were credited with being in alli- 
ance with the devil. : 

Where distrained goods could not find pur- 
chasers the officers concerned did not recover 
their expenses, as appears from a letter in 
the Kenyon MSS. (His. MSS., Rep. 4), where 
mention is made of a ‘“‘silent meeting of 
Quakers ’’ having been dispersed (presum- 
ably in Lancashire), and the offenders in- 
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| 
dicted for riot! It was doubtless owing to | 
hostile local feeling that the Parliamentary | 
authorities caused the goods taken from those | 
refusing to pay the assessments imposed to be 
carried from the Home Counties to London, 
where they were sold by auction “ by the | 
candle.’? But carriage was no easy matter | 
on seventeenth century roads, Moreover, in | 
the country, cattle, corn and farm imple- 
ments formed the most valuable part of the 
countryman’s possessions and in the case of 
the poorer sort almost the only goods worth 
seizing. In Besse’s ‘ Sufferings’ we find that | 
the Sheriff’s officers seized upon cows (usually | 
worth £2 to £3, and occasionally £4 apiece), 
corn, pigs, sows, ploughs, harrows, beds, bed- | 
ding, brass and pewter utensils, malt-querns, 
and less frequently linen, looms, cloth and 
occasionally a silver spoon. 

Besse alleges that often the Sheriff’s officers 
distrained goods of greater value than that 
to which the fines amounted. Neighbours of 
John Brown, of Buckinghamshire, valued | 
three cows and a bull belonging to him at 
£11, while other appraisers sent by a local | 
Justice rated them at just the value of the 
fine, ie., £8. The ‘ Crosby Records’ (Che- | 
tham Soc., N.S.12) gives similar testimony | 
concerning the Roman Catholic family of | 
Blundell, cattle worth £130 being appraised 
at £58 6s. 8d., amongst which cattle were | 
two geldings valued at 20s., one of which was | 
later sold for £3 13s. 4d. On occasions the | 
officers showed themselves cruel or malicious. | 
Two wealthy Quaker farmers of Norfolk, John 
and William Roe of Longham Hall, having | 
been prosecuted under the Statute for | 
absence from church, not only had cattle, 
horses, harness, wool, grain (including seed 
barley) taken, to the value of over £183, but 
had chests and drawers broken open, their 
servants threatened, a pig roasted on the 
hearth with so much wood that it set the 
chimney alight, and the wife of William so 
much alarmed that she gave birth to a baby 
who died. 

If offenders against the law suffered, so, too, 
did the sheriff’s officers when passions were 
aroused, Assault was not an uncommon 
offence, especially in the earlier half of the 
century, and also especially in the more 
remote parts of the Kingdom—we have only 
to read George Fox’s vivid ‘ Journal’ to real- 
ise this, In parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
where the population was predominately 
Roman Catholic, loyal tenantry and friends 
interposed to prevent distraint, with such 
vigour that on two occasions miniature 
battles occurred. The result in the case of 





the Blundells of Crosby were Star Chamber 
proceedings and heavy fines for some of those 
involved, including the owner of the stock 
liable to seizure. In the second case, that 
at Wigan in 1681-2, when passions ran high 
after the ‘“‘ Popish Plot’’ proceedings and 
the rejection of the Exclusion Bill, the half 
dozen officers concerned in a distraint were 
bruised and wounded, so that the life of one 
was despaired of, while the limbs of the 
others were liable to permanent injury ; they 
had hardly escaped with their lives, These 
were, of course, unusual affrays, and so have 
found lengthy record. 

In this century of violent passions, of 
wanton cruelty, of malice, but also of high 
idealism and devotion to duty, it is pleas- 
anter to dwell upon those in whom the latter 
qualities shine forth: the brave missionary 
priests and the faithful who cherished them : 
the Friends—farmers, labourers and small 
tradesmen, men and women, strong and weak 
—who suffered and were willing to suffer for 
others in the love that held them; and their 
neighbours who in like spirit shielded them 
from the rigour of the law. 

Joan ParkEs. 

Holmbury St. Mary, Surrey. 


THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND.— 
Reference P.R.O. C.O. 300/11. October 
TH 1641 :— 

‘* Within the last few days a discovery has 
been mde which cannot fail to produce a 
lively interest in the minds of those who have 
given their attention to the long-debated sub- 
ject of the origin of our round Towers. Some 
time since Mr. O’Dell, the proprietor of Ard- 
more, intended to erect floors in the tower 
there, and explored the interior of the tower 
down to the foundation. With considerable 
difficulty he caused to be removed a vast 
accumulation of small stones, under which 
were layers of large masses of rock, and, 
having reached as low down as within a few 
inches of the external foundation, it was 
deemed useless and dangerous to proceed any © 
further, and in this opinion some members of 
the society who had witnessed what had been 
done coincided. In this state of the proceed- 
ings a letter from Sir William Betham was 
forwarded to Mr. O’Dell, intimating that 
further exploration would be desirable, upon 
which the latter gentleman, at great peril, 
commenced the task again. He now found 
another series of large rocks so closely wedged 
together that it was difficult to introduce any 
implement between them but after consider- 
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able difficulty these were also removed, and at 
length a perfectly smooth floor of mortar was 
reached, which he feared must be regarded as 
a ne plus ultra; but, still persevering, he 
removed the mortar, under which he found a 
bed of mould, and under this, some feet below 
the outside foundation, was discovered lying 
prostrate from east to west a human skeleton ! 
As the space within which the body was found 
necessarily contracted, and as it would be 
frightfully perilous to approach too near the 
walls, the head and feet still remained 
buried, but the other bones were all visible to 
Mr. Abell, Mr, Hackett, Mr. Windele, and 
Mr. Kelcher, who visited the tower by ap- 
pointment with Mr. O’Dell. Mr. O’Dell has 
also. at considerable expense and_ trouble, 
erected handsome solid floors and well-adapted 
ladders in the Tower, thus making it acces- 
sible from base to summit, The upper por- 
tion of the building has long been in a threat- 
ening condition; he also intends to have it 
repaired, and 


of taste in general, one of the most elaborate 
and beautiful structures of its kind in Ire- 
land.’’—The Cork Reporter, 


E. H. Farrsroruer. 


SKS, NEWTS AND EFTS.—Throughout | 
the northern counties asks, alias newts | 


and frogs, have always been surrounded with 
a great deal of interesting lore and super- 
stition. It is not surprising to hear that 
much the same beliefs exist in Ireland. I 
have to thank Mr. D. W. McCulloch for an 
interesting letter in which he says: 

In your notes you devote a few lines to super- 
stitions associated with the ask. In County 
Down they were known as “ man-keeper,” and 
it was believed that they often sprang down 
the throats of field-workers who were bending 
down near ditches. The proper thing to do 
under these circumstances was to run home 


and swallow a couple of handsful of salt which | 


made the ask parched with thirst. In due 
time the terrified person went to a brook whose 
water could be heard babbling over stones, lay 


down with his mouth over the stream. The | 
unwelcome visitor hearing the water wriggled | 


up for a drink, and so was got rid of. 

I have many records of asks, newts and 
frogs, believed to have been swallowed by 
both human beings and cattle. Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher, in one of his books, says: 

Up to my time country folk strenuously be- 
lieved it possible for fearsome beasts to reside 
within one’s interior organs; they were con- 
sidered to have their origin from water drunk 
from a running stream or wayside rivulet, and 
anybody who developed an enormous appetite 


thereby preserve to the| 
antiquary, the artist, the tourist, and to men | 


as a regular thing was believed to harbour one, 
The remedy was to starve the patient until he 
was ravenous, and then to cook some very appe- 
tising mess under his nose, so that the eft 
would leap forth. 

Here is an account, written at the time, 
of an ancestor of a very well-known family 
of Yorkshire agriculturists having suffered 
from more than one internal unwelcome 
guest : 

About a year ago, John Pick, a farmer at 
Clifton, near this city, felt a pain in_ his 
stomach, attended with a very violent thirst 
which continued to increase till about three 
weeks since, when being in the fields after din- 
ner, he was seized with a vomiting, and finding 
something stick in his throat, he pulled it out 
with his finger and thumb when it proved to 
be an asker or newt, about three inches long, 
and the thickness of a man’s little finger. As 
he had frequently drunk water out of ditches 
and ponds, it is supposed he had _ swallowed 
some of the spawn, which had bred the above 
in his stomach. After he had got rid of this 
creature, and taken a dose or two of strong 
physic, which was ordered him, he thought 
hmselif quite well: but he is_ now _again 
troubled with his old complaint.—York, March 
21st, 1769. 

As recently as 1862 there was a report in 
| the Press of a girl having vomited a_ large 
| frog, and in early days St. William of York 
‘* healed one who had swallowed a harmless 
| frog,”? whilst St. John of Beverley restored 
| one of the faithful who had swallowed a 
| venomous spider, Apart from all this, asks, 
or newts, were used in the black arts by 
witches, and in the working of spells and 
| charms, 
| J. Farrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 


NGLOMANIACS.—There is an odd slip 
on p. 11 of Farmer and Henley’s one 
vol. ed. of their ‘ Dict. of Slang.’ ‘‘ Anglo- 
maniacs. A club in Boston; its members are 
opposed to everything British.’? The mean- 
| ing is of course precisely the reverse, and 
the stock American jest on the subject is 
that of the man who went about with his 
trousers turned up in New York because it 
| was very likely raining in England! 
F. Brooxs. 


| 

| 

THE CHEERYBLE BROTHERS.—Dicken- 
| sians may not know that a good account 
of the Grants is contained in a chapter on 
‘The Cheeryble Brothers’ (pp. 357-363) in 
the Rev. Dr. W. Forsyth’s book ‘In _ the 
Shadow of Cairngorn’ (1900). 


J. M. Buttock. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ESTERN AUSTRALIA in 1831. — This 

year sees the centenary of the foundation 
of York in Western Australia. I enclose a 
contemporary account of the foundation. I 
should be glad to know if anything more is 
known about Rivett H. Bland and Ensign 
Robert Dale of the 63rd Regiment now the 
Manchester Regiment. The latter left the 
Colony in 1835 for India. I imagine he must 
have been of the Derbyshire family and prob- 
ably the son of Captain Thurstan Dale of the 
4th Foot who died at Oak Hall near Liver- 
pool in 1850. He explored and named quite a 
deal of Western Australia and Mount Dale 
is called after him. 

On Sept. 6, 1831, the first settlers of 
the Eastern Districts set out over the hills 
from Guildford, Ensign Robert Dale, ac- 
companied by Mr. Brockman, had already 
explored the country and spoken glowingly 





of it. The expedition comprised about 20 
persons. No complete list remains in ex- 
istence. A great crowd of spectators as- 


sembled to wave farewells to the adventur- 
ous band, The travellers were escorted on 
the first day’s stage by the Governor, Sir 
James Stirling, in a cart drawn by five 
horses. Ensign Dale was in charge of the 
expedition. Two horses and two cows were 
harnessed to the waggon in which Messrs. 
Clarkson and Hardy rode. Mr. Hales’ rustic 
cart was drawn by two cows. The Governor 
left the party at the foot of the Darling 
Range amid cheers from the pioneers. 

The first night was spent under a large 
gum tree. A kangaroo was killed and 
roasted. Two native huts were noticed in 
the distance by the men in their hammocks. 
The flickering camp fire threw its beams on 
the munching horses and cattle, on the wind- 
ing track which led back to Guildford, on 
the trees and undergrowth of the hills ahead, 
and on the rough shelters which suggested 
the too near presence of those murderous 
savages which constituted definite danger. 

Next day the ascent of the Darling Range 
was commenced, Ensign Dale going ahead 
and blazing the trees. The axemen followed 
to clear a track through the forest. So great 
was the difficulty of travelling that only three 
miles were negotiated on the second day. 
Dale’s servant, Sheridan, wheeled a kind of 
perambulator for measuring distances and 
kag of humour helped to while away the 

jum. 





On 12 Sept. the party left the jarrah forest 
and entered the more lightly timbered sheoak 
country. Another kangaroo was killed. It 
was not until Sept. 15, when Mt, Bakewell 
was sighted, that the settlers got a glimpse 
of their destination. There was great re- 
joicing; a volley of guns was fired and three 

earty cheers given. The site for the York 
settlement was chosen by Messrs. Bland, Dale 
Clarkson and Hardy. 

In accordance with the Governor’s instruc- 
tions several minor explorations had to be 
made. Consequently Messrs. G. F. Moore, 
Thompson and Sheridan accompanied Ensign 
Robert Dale in an effort to explore the 
country to the South. They returned to 
York after fixing the site of Beverley and 
expressed themselves as well satisfied with 
what they had seen. Setting out again they 
followed the course of the River Avon to the 
north-west and named Newcastle which, to- 
day, has resumed its native name of Tood- 
yay. 

Meanwhile Messrs, Hardy, Clarkson and 
Bland had taken charge of their grants. 
Each settler was allowed two soldiers as a 
protection against hostile natives, and the 
exploring party returned to Perth to present 
their report to the Governor. R. H. Bland 
subsequently became the governor resident at 
York. The Hardys were Methodists and 
the members of the family who settled on 
the peninsular called the house Tranby. 

Hytton B. Date. 


c/o Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
Perth, Western Australia. 


§CROPE—GROSVENOR. — Sir N. Harris 

Nicolas, about 1832, edited this MS. and 
published two printed volumes of it. A third 
volume was promised, which was to supply 
the English translation of the remainder of 
the evidence, the Index and to complete the 
work. 

This third volume I am unable to find 
either at Mus. Brit. or Bodl., so presume it 
was not published. 

Can anyone say where this unpublished 
part of the MS. of Sir N. H. Nicolas now 
is. I find that in a sale by Messrs. Sotheby 
in 1871, some note-books were included which 
may possibly be the work required. 

Gro. W. WAINE. 


““2.M.” AUTHOR OF ‘ EZEKIEL AND 

OTHER POEMS’. — In ‘N. and Q.’ 
(clix, 350, 392, 412, 445 and 465) there was 
much interesting information about this 
poetess, Mrs. Barbara MacAndrews (née 
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Miller), but the serene and date of her birth | 

were not given, I am particularly anxious to 

obtain these. Was she a native of Cheshire ? 
RussELL MARKLAND. 


()RIGINAL OF LEGEND REQUIRED.— 
John Wesley, in a sermon on Everlasting 
Punishment, cites, as an illustration, what he 
calls a fabulous story taken from one of the 
Eastern writers, of a certain king, who, after 
he had been guilty of all manner of wicked- 
ness, once did a good thing; for seeing a 
poor man falling into a pit, he kicked him 
from it and saved his life. When for his 
wickedness he was cast into hell, that foot 
wherewith he had saved the man’s life was 
permitted to lie out of the flames. A similar | 
story, varying somewhat in detail, is quoted 
by ‘Lecky in (I think) his ‘ History of 
European Morals.’ 
Can any reader kindly 
original of the legend ? 


refer me to the 


H.. J. 
28, Arundel Street, Brighton. 
ELLICOE—WIGGINS.—Can any of your | 
readers put me on the track of the 
Jellicoe pedigree, with reference to marriage 
of Jellicoe to Georgina (née Wiggins), date | 
about 1830? One of the daughters, Georgina | 
Maria, married James Spence Ogilvie, (after- 
wards Colonel in the Bengal Staff Corps) ; 
there were also Charles, Ellen and other | 
children of the marriage. Any information 
or indication where it may be obtained will 
be most welcome, as search among the ordin- 
ary sources has proved useless. 
A. WHELET. 
30a, Longridge Road, London, Swe 5 
EGIMENTAL RECORDS — BRITISH 
ARMY.—In a book published in Lon- 
don in 1826, appears the following advertise- 
ment :— 


AYLIFFE. 


Preparing for publication, REGIMENTAL 
RECORDS, or Services of Corps of the British 
Army. By Sir John Phillipart .. . The 
Editor returns his best thanks to those Com- 
manding Officers who have already furnished 
him with Historical Accounts of the Services 
of their Corps. 

Was this book ever published ? 
whom and in what year? 

J. H. Lzesrzg, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Editor of Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research. 


‘OL. C. R. RICHARDSON, — From the | 
““ services ’’ of Lieut.-Colonel Christopher | 
Roland Richardson, as given in Hart’s Army | 


If so, by 


| John Lilburn, 
| Unfortunately, there are very few facts about 


| much obliged, therefore, 





| List of 1899, page 677, ~ deltewiae is 


| extracted : 


Served in the Punjaub campaign of 1848-49 


| with the 61st Regiment and was present at the 


action of Ramnugger, the passage of the Che 
nab, the battles of Sadoolapore and Chillian- 
wallah, and with the field force in pursuit of 
the Afghans to the Khyber Pass in March 1849 
(Medal with two clasps). 


Information is desired as to the two clasps, 


Only one battle (Chillianwallah) is men- 
tioned, for which clasps were authorised ; 
there was no clasp for Ramnugger, on for 


Sadoolapore. 
J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Editor of Journal of Society for Army 
Historical Research. 


ICHARD OVERTON.—I am studying the 
Leveller movement during and after the 
Great Rebellion. In this question the person 
of Richard Overton, an intimate friend of 
roused my special interest. 


his career, except during the time of the Civil 
War and the Protectorate. The year of his 
birth, his family, education and early pro- 
fession are uncertain; his activities after the 
Protectorate period and the year of his birth 
are covered with darkness also. I should be 
if some one of the 
students of that period of English history 
would have the kindness to inform me about 
this quest. 

I am searching, 


moreover, for the por- 


| traits of Overton and other minor leaders of 
| the Leveller party (Wildman, Petty, Prince, 
| and Sexby), but all my efforts have been with- 


out result. Perhaps there are some people 
who have seen the portraits before-mentioned ? 
I would ask such persons as know something 
about the Levellers’ iconography to let me 
know where I can find the portraits. Please 
direct correspondence to Professor Was- 
sutinsky, University Street, 5, (House of 
Professors, lodging 10), Minsk, White Russia, 
U.S.S.R. 
W. A. WassvtTInsky. 

NFARE. — On June 12 at Harrodsburg, 

Kentucky, was dedicated a newly erected 


| building, a reproduction of a little church 


which once stood at Lulbagrud Creek, Ken- 
tucky, and which covers the log cabin in 
which Nancy Hanks and Thomas Lincoln, 
parents of Abraham Lincoln, were married. 
During the proceedings Senator Alben. W. 
Barkley, recalled historic incidents, and spoke 


Jury 4, 1981, 
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of the ‘‘infare’’ or the marriage festival. 
Is this an old English word ? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


LUT McO’NEALE.—John Speed’s map of 
Ulster places this family or sept south 
of the River Lagan round about Lambeg. In 
the State Papers there are also a_ certain 
number of references to them. Can any 
reader give any information about the origin 
of this ‘‘slut’’ and say what is the modern 
Irish name which corresponds ? 
H. M. 


TAGBURY. — There is a house of this 
name not far from Chipstead Station in 
Surrey, which is now in process of being con- 
verted into flats. When recently there, I 
was told that the house and estate had a 
history and should be very glad of any in- 
formation on the subject. ‘ 


T. MICHAEL AT PLEA. — What is the 
meaning of this Norwich church name? 


S. 


NORTH EAST RIDING SURNAMES. — 
“‘ TI should be glad of information as to 
the meaning and derivation of such North 
East Riding names as, ‘‘ Crimlisk,’’ ‘‘ Cam- 
mish,’’ ‘‘ Bosomworth,’’ ‘‘ Capleman.”’ 


. Y. W. LLOYD, CLOCHFAEN. — This 
Montgomeryshire worthy was known to 
be armigerous. What were his arms? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


OBERT MORRIS: ST. LEONARD’S 
HALL.—A poem issued in 4to., 1743. 
Information and whether other productions 
were issued. Period of nativity and demise 
and where in both cases would oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, 
North Road, Carnarvon. 


LD SONG.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation concerning an old song begin- 
ning: 
My Mother said that T never should 
Play with the Gipsies in the Wood etc. 


It was current in my nursery days in the 
eighties and my nurse knew it quite sixty 


years ago. 
M. A. H. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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13 
Replies. 
WILLIAM PERCY AND JAMES I. 


(clx. 420). 


HE second play by William Percy pub- 

lished in the Roxburghe volume described 

at the above reference is ‘ The Faery Pas- 

torall or Forrest of Elues.’ At the end of 

the play is ‘‘ Finis 1603 Wolues Hill my Par- 
nassus which is in Sussex.’’ 

From ‘ The Place-Names of Sussex ’ (pt. i. 
p. 183), issued by the English Place-Name 
Society, it appears that in Ashington parish, 
West Grinstcad Hundred, Bramber Rape, 
there are two farms called East and West 
Wolves. The latter was tenanted for 500 
years by a family named Wolf, the last 
descendant dying in 1824. In connexion with 
this it may be noted that John Wolf, a pub- 
lisher in Paul’s Churchyard, issued in 1593, 
‘ Parthenophil and Parthenope,’ by Barnabe 
Barnes, dedicated to William Percy. 

The chief interest of ‘The Faery Pas- 
torall’ is that the occasion for which it was 
written can be conjectured with some proba. 
bility. On 8 June, 1603, the Earl of North- 
umberland, William Percy’s eldest brother, 
entertained James I. at Syon House (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Append. to 6th Report, Duke 
of Northumberland’s MSS. at Alnwick 
Castle), and it seems likely that the play 
was performed there before the King. 

It opens with ‘‘ The Prologue for the 
Court ” :— 

A Poet neuer setteth Quill to Booke 

To render, vnto men, his witts accounts, 

According to his Theame opposd to him, 

But first he calls, vnto his ayde, the Gods, 

So wee, that be our Poets Counterparts, 

If to —— wee meane, now must summon 

rs 

Your Graces mind, 

PRAYER «5 <0 8 cc 

Then by your eares, in lieu of Gods to vs, 

Wee do Implore your Majesty you would 

Aspire a gale vnto our Enterprise, 

And that, by wafting of your 

Beames, 

Wee may be introduct the Tyde. 

The prologue is clearly addressed to a sov- 
ereign, and in 1603 this must have been 
James I. Although the play is called a pas- 
toral, it would be more appropriately termed 
a ‘‘ venatoral,’’ if there were such a word, as 
the characters are not shepherds but hunters. 
It is a court pastoral play, probably the 
dullest form of literature ever invented, 
which can only be redeemed by exquisite 
poetry, and as Percy was incapable of writ- 


vnto our vowes, by 


glittering 
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ing this, it has no redeeming features what- 
ever. At the same time it is rather skilfully 
devised to please James I, by dealing with 
two of his favourite hobbies, hunting and 
witchcraft, 

Hypsiphyle, a princess of the elves, is 
deposed by Oberon king of the fairies (for 
whom a_ reference to Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queen’ is given) from her office as keeper of 
Elvida forest, because she is accused of | 
neglecting the game, Prince Orion is ap- 
pointed in her place. This is evidently a | 
cautious compliment to James on succeeding 
Elizabeth. Oberon’s letter to Hypsiphyle is 
dated ‘‘ From the last yeare of the Reigne of 
Julius our Father to this present yeare of our 
Reigne And the forty and fifth day of this | 
present Greace .. .’’ The period when deer | 
were “‘ in grease’’ or fat was from 24 June | 
to 14 Sept.; it is therefore an appropriate | 
form of dating for a sporting king, and it | 
also contains a sort of semi-pun on “ this | 
years of grace.’’ Hypsiphyle protests against | 





Oberon’s decision, and there is a long argu- | 


ment between her and Orion on the best way | 
to manage a deer forest. They agree to hunt 
all day, and at night the one who is less | 
successful shall yield to the other. At inter- 
vals during the play there are descriptions | 
of the hunt in its various stages, and in the 
end, of course, Hypsiphyle agrees to marry 
Orion. 

The rest of the action is taken up by a 
crowd of comic characters, who set out to 
hunt the squirrel, and by the wooing of three 
of Hypsiphyle’s Amazons by three of Orion’s | 
lords, which takes the form of rough practical 
jokes played first on the men by the women, | 
and then on the women by the men. It is | 
said of one of the men, Picus, that he ‘‘ hath 
the Book of Amyntas perfecter then he hath | 
his Creed,’? and there is an allusion of 
Rabelais in one of the comic scenes. In 
another, Sir David the schoolmaster, the 
leading broad comedian, tells the story of the 
hen who thought that the sky was falling 
when a nut fell on her head, which is still | 
told in children’s books under the title of | 
‘ Cocky-locky and Henny-penny.’ Picus sings | 
a song about a witch, and another of the | 
lords, Hippolon, overcomes his Amazon, 
Fancia, by a spell, and she is released by | 
another spell, At the end of the play Sir | 
David tolls a bell and works a spell to pro- | 
tect the flocks by night. | 

In the midst of all this there is a wholly | 
disconnected scene betwen Oberon King of 
the Faeries, Chloris his queen and the blind | 
prophet Tiresias, in which they discuss the | 


question of the relative constancy of men and 
women (like Anne Elliot and Captain Har- 
ville in ‘ Persuasion’!), and Oberon heals 
Tiresias of his blindness by judging it impos- 
sible that a man should love a woman more 
than she loves him, or a woman a man more 
than he loves her. In short, the sexes are 
equal in constancy, This scene is probably 
intended as a compliment to King James and 
Queen Anne, though it may have turned out 
a left-handed one. But it must be remem- 
bered that James I and his wife and children 
were much nearer to normal family life than 
any of the royalties who had filled the throne 
of England since the reign of Henry VII, 
nearly a hundred years before. The scene 
seems to be intended to celebrate married 
happiness. 

All the allusions make it fairly certain that 
William Percy wrote the play with the in- 
tention that it should be performed before 
the King, probably on his visit to Syon 
House, on 8 June, 1603. Whether it was 
actually performed we do not know. Pos. 
sibly a closer investigation of the Earl of 


| Northumberland’s accounts might show ex- 


penses for a play. The Earl himself had a 
great contempt for plays, as appears from his 
* Advice to His Son,’ lately edited by Pro 
fessor G. B. Harrison. This contempt may 
have been partly due to the Earl’s deafness, 
but the awkwardness of entertaining the 
King under this disability would probably 
make him glad to supply some form of amuse- 
ment during which he need neither talk nor 
listen, and as he had a low opinion of all 
plays, it would not trouble him that his bro- 
ther’s was not good, Some critics have 


| denied that Percy’s plays ever were or could 


be acted, but the balance of probability seems 
to be that this one was acted at least on 
this occasion, 

I will conclude by quoting a brief song, 
sung by a group of comic characters, as 
rather a favourable specimen of Percy’s 
poetry : 

In the month of May 
One day I did see 
Vnder a tree 
Two striuing for Marcida. 
Th’one gaue her a Cake, 
The other a Cheese, 
Mayde which of these 
Sayd they, dost thou better take? 
When a country Groome 
Drawing close and nie 
A Pudding Pie 
With him, sayd shee, hie I home 


M. H. Donpps. 
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RECOCIOUS CHILDREN (clix. 441; 

clx, 16, 33).—The most famous passage 

in English literature that touches on this 

subject seems to have been overlooked. It 

is in the second chapter of vol, vi. (original 

edition) of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ where Steme 
writes thus :— 


“TI presume,” said Yorick, smiling—“ it must 
be owing to this [Walter Shandy’s plan of edu- 
eating by means ot the auxiliary verbs], ... 
that the famous Vincent Quirino, amongst the 
many other astonishing feats of his childhood,— 
of which the Cardinal Bembo has given the 
world so exact a story,—should be able to paste 
up in the public schools at Rome, so early as 
in the eighth year of his age, no less than four 
thousand five hundred and sixty different theses, 
upon the most abstruse theology;—and to | 
defend and maintain them in such sort, as to | 
cramp and dumbfound his opponents. — What | 
is that, cried my father, to what is told us | 
of Alphonsus Tostatus, who, almost in his | 
nurse’s arms, learned all the __ sciences and | 
liberal arts, without being taught any one of 
them?—What shall we say of the great 
Peireskius? _.. . But what are these, con- 
tinued my father—(breaking out in a kind 
of enthusiasm)—what are these, to those_pro- 
digies of childhood in Grotius, Scioppius, Hein- | 
sius, Politian Pascal, Joseph Scaliger, Ferdin- 
and de Cordous, and others;—some of whom 
left off their substantial forms at nine years 
old, or sooner, and went on reasoning without 
them;—others went through their classics at 
seven ;—wrote tragedies at eight. — Ferdinand 
fe Cordoué was so wise at nine,—’twas thought 
the Devil was in him; and at Venice gave such 
proofs of his knowledge and goodness, that the | 
monks imagined he was Antichrist, or nothing. | 
—Others were masters of fourteen languages at | 
ten; finished the course of their rhetoric, 
poetry, logic, and ethics, at eleven;—put forth 
their commentaries upon Servius and Mar- 
tianus Capella at twelve:—and at thirteen, 
received their degrees in philosophy, laws, and 
divinity—But you forget the great Lipsius, 
quoth Yorick, who composed a work the day 
he was born.” 


Sterne in a footnote to this last sentence 
quotes from Baillet, and an examination of | 
vol, vi. of the ‘ Judgemens des Savans ’ will 
shew one of his sources. 





Epwarp BEnsty. 
Borth. 


BRADLEY FAMILY (clx. 441).—Some in- 

formation about Joshua Dodgson Brad- 
ley, who was ordained priest on June 7, 1868, 
is given in Joseph Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses, 1715-1886,’ vol. i. p. 150. It 
appears from the notice there that his 
matriculation at Oxford from Pembroke 
College was on April 30, 1863, at the age of 
19; that he took the degree of B.A. in 1866; 
and that of M.A. in 1886, as J. D. B. Aloy- 





sius. His change of name may have made 
it difficult to trace him. He was the third 
son (see Foster) of Edward Bradley of Liv- 
erpool, gentleman. 

Epwarp Brnsty. 


UERIES FROM A MANUSCRIPT (clx. 
441).—As John, second Lord Hastings 
and Bergavenny, was apparently from 1301 
to 1305 the King’s Lieutenant in Aquitaine, 
might not his second son, Sir William Hast- 
ings, have served under him and _ been 
knighted there, just as knights were made 
by the representatives of the Crown in Ire- 
land ? 

‘Of the silver hand,’’ this phrase applied 
to Sir Humphrey Stafford reminds one of 
Gottfried, or G6tz von Berlichingen (1480- 
1562) who lost his right hand in youth and 
had an iron hand or glove fastened to the 
stump of his arm, which held his sword. 
Could Sir Humphrey have had an artificial 
hand of silver? 

Is mode by any chance used to denote 
the Devonshire antiquary Sir William Pole 
(1561-1635), who wrote on the history of his 
native county, and who is said to have left 
a folio MS. on Arms? 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


The word ‘‘ Furfar ’’ about which F. P. B. 
inquires js variously spelled. Two other ways 
‘*Fursan’’ and ‘‘ Furfan’”’ are used. Most 
authorities use the former (‘‘ Fursan’’) of 
these forms but in a pedigree of Espec [Roos] 
given in ‘Publications of the Surtees 
Society ’ vol. cxliv. ‘ Visitations of the 
North’ Part III. (circa 1480-1500), the fol- 
lowing appears :— 


Robertus dominus Tsabella 
Furfan qui leuauit filia Regis 
Castra de Helmesley Scotie. 


et de Warke et Londini 
sepelitur. 

A footnote by the editor of the vol. says 
Furfan seems to have been a_ nickname. 
Canon Atkinson who edited the ‘ Rievaulx 
Chartulary ’ (Surt. Soc.) 25 gives ‘‘ Fursan ”’ 
but the ‘ D. N. B.’ gives ‘‘ Furfan.’’ A foot- 
note to the devolution of the manor of Helms- 
ley ‘ V.C.H. North Riding’ vol. i. says there 
was medieval term Fwurfania or Furfanius 
signifying an office or craft (Dufresne, Gloss). 

H. Askew. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES  (clx. 

424).—The querist will be interested in 
Hooke (Rbt.) ‘ List of Book-sales,’ 30 Aug., 
1686—5 Aug., 1689. Sloane MS. 1039 f. 177. 
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Longman (Wm.), ‘ Tokens of the EKighteenth | 
Century connected with Booksellers,’ London, | 


1916. 
J. ARDAGH. 


VII CENTURY SOCIAL HISTORY (clx. | 
408).—Houses of Correction. Statute 7, 
Jac. 1. c. 4 (1609/10) states Houses of Correc- 
tion have not yet been built, and a penalty 
is to be imposed upon neglectful authorities. 
This presupposes enactment for their erect- 
tion in a previous act, either in one of the 
Statutes for Artificers etc. (5. Eliz. c. 4., or 
xxxix Eliz. c. 12) or in one of the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Law Acts. I can find no refer- 
ence in my notes earlier than above. The | 
counties were loath to go to the expence of 
erecting these houses of reform and indus- 
try as may be seen by reference to the various | 
published Quarter Sessions Records and in | 
particular I think to the Somersetshire Quar- 
ter Sessions Rolls (Somersetshire Records 
Society, nos. 23, 24, 28, 34). Other Quarter 
Sessions Records with (certainly) casual re- 
ferences are:— Hertfordshire County Re- 
cords v. 1, Edited by W. J. Hardy ; Manches- 
ter Sessions Rolls, Lancashire and Cheshire 
Record Soc.; West Riding Sessions Rolls, 
Yorks. Archaeol. and Topog. Assoc. v, 3, 
(See also E. M. Leonard’s ‘ Early History of 
English Poor Relief’ 1900, pp. 132, 137). 
For Justices’ Committal orders addressed to 
keepers of Houses of Correction see ‘ Hist. 
Teachers’ Miscellany,’ v, 1, Jan., 1923. The 
inquirer will probably also find information 
in ‘ The History of Vagrants and Vagrancy ’ 
by C. J. Ribton Turner, 1889, and possibly 
in S. and B. Webb’s ‘ English Local Gov- 
ernment; the Parish and County, and Eng- 
lish Poor Law’ although these authors deal 
with the period from 1689. Brief references 
will probably be found with regard to the 
law upon committments in the various seven- 


teenth century Law Manuals by Michael 
Dalton, William Sheppard and William 
Lambard. 


Houses of Correction became more and 
more like gaols and during the second half 
of the century if not earlier were used for all 
types of offenders. George Fox, the Quaker, 
was in 1650 committed for blasphemy for six 
months to the House of Correction at Derby. 
At the end of his incarceration persons 
‘“‘taken upp to be souldyers’’ by the Com- 
monwealth were placed in it and Fox was 
offered by the Commissioners Captaincy of 
the men. He refused saying he lived in the 
life and power that took away all occasion of | 
war. Taken away by the gaoler he was cast | 
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| spelling and punctuation. 





into a filthy dungeon (presumably in the 
House of Correction) amongst thirty felons 


| without any bed and kept there for half a 
| year. 


JOAN ParKEs. 


Extracts, from the Act Book of the Cham- 
ber .of the City of Exeter, 1560-1581, relat- 
ing to Houses of Correction, are to be found 
in the ‘ Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association,’ vol. xlv., 1915, pp. 415-17. 

Although these extracts are about Houses 
of Correction before the seventeenth century 
I thought perhaps they might be of some in- 
terest to your correspondent. 

SS. os 


WADE FAMILY (clx. 386, 446).—It may 

perhaps be of interest to Mrs. Matrtsy 
VERRILL to know of another Wade in the 
person of Guy Wade, whose brass, 1557, is in 
Standon Church, Herts. He was Master of 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1553-54. 


| His wife was Catherine, daughter of John 


Talearne, Talkarne or Tallakarne, a good old 
Cornish family. After his death she mar- 
ried secondly John Hornyolde or Hornewall, 
Auditor to Queen Elizabeth. The Wade 
arms Azure, on a bend Or three falcon’s lures 
of the field ; a bordure Gules bezantee, appear 
both alone, and impaling Folkarne on the 
brass. 

Guy Wade’s son, Samuel, died in 1562, 
without issue, and the Wade property in 
Standon then came to Guy’s sister Marion, 
wife of William Pickering of London. 

H. C. ANDREWS. 


HE BERBALANGS (clviii. 334, 393; clix. 
85).—‘ Sinbad on Burrator’ is to be 
found among the collection of stories called 
‘The White Wolf,’ by ‘‘Q,’’ publ. Methuen 
and Co., London, 1902. 


H. K. St. J. Sanperson. 


ENGLISH COOKERY BOOKS: BIBLIO- 

4 GRAPHY (clx. 437). — In the second 
volume of the ‘ History Teachers’ Miscellany’ 
(November, 1923—October, 1924) there is a 
reprint of an unpublished Cookery Book of 
1673. 

The book is said to consist of about two- 
thirds of blank paper but there are in al 
about twenty folios written on both sides. 
The recipes are re-produced with the original 
Copious footnotes 
are provided to explain the various terms, 
strange to the modern eye, which are used. 


H. Askerw. 
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EGACY SERMONS (clx. 460). — John 

Norton, who died 1612, bequeathed £1,000 
to the Stationers’ Company (now, in 1931, in 
its 528th year of existence), on condition that 
a special service, with sermon, should be held 
every Ash Wednesday, for the Livery to at- 
tend. This event is usually held in the 
Church of St. Faith, in the Crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but occasionally it occurred 
in St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill. Each Livery- 
man attending is given a packet of spiced 
Ash Wednesday buns, with old ale, the buns 
being made from the original recipe. John 
Norton was Master of the Guild of Stationers, 
and Queen Elizabeth’s appointed Printer in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He introduced 
the first printing press into Eton College in 
1610. He also left £100 to the poor of St. 
Faith’s Church; one of those burnt down in 
the great 1666 fire. It is related that Norton 
desired the annual sermon always to be 
preached on the same text, a Greek proverb, 
‘Man is a bubble.” 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


“AKT DOWN TO BRASS ‘TIN’ 

TACKS” (clx. 296, 393, 447, 463).—The 
phrase, as above written, was undeniably in 
everyday use in the British army, between 
1914 and 1920 (the last six years I] was in 
khaki). IBIS 
in declaring ‘‘ nobody can explain it,’’ for I 
have already done so, Indeed, does not the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I consider Mr. JouHN LiBIs in error | 


idiom almost explain itself ? provided the two | 


metals are named together. Brass, or bronze, 
tacks, used in boat-building, do not rust, and 
are far superior to so-called ‘‘ tin’ tacks for 
durability. Common “ tin’’ tacks appear 


to have not even a nodding acquaintance with | 


tin, and are apparently made of galvanised 
iron. My explanation, over which Mr. Lists 
quibbles, was equally correct, whether one 
comes or returns to the point. <A garrulous 
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In the Days of Miss Beale: a study of her 
Work and Influence, By F. Cecily Stead- 
man. (Burrow and Co. 12s, 6d. net.). 


(THE services of remembrance held in many 

colleges and schools for founders and 
benefactors are generally of historic interest 
only, and hold little meaning for those par- 
ticipating in them. There are exceptions 
to every rule, however, and among them are 
the celebrations to be held at the beginning 
of July at the Cheltenham Ladies College. 
This year, 1931, is the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Miss Dorothea Beale who 
built up a great school and changed the 
world for thousands of women. She had the 
unusual qualities of great administrative 


| powers combined with a true mother-spirit. 
| She was a beautiful girl and it was by her 


own choice that she devoted her life to the 
welfare of girls instead of to marriage. In 
their sorrow, in their adversity and in their 
happiness she was with her pupils and to-day 
there are still numberless women who look 
back to her influence in their lives with joy 
and thanksgiving, Perhaps the secret of her 
success was this deliberate choice of voca- 
tion, for there was no souring background to 
blight her belief in humanity. It is true 
that her decision before she went to Chelten- 
ham to break-off her engagement must have 
been a hard experience, but her spirit rose 
above it. She believed in the marriage of 
true minds and could not bring herself to 
half-measures. 

Miss Beale was appointed Lady-Principal 
of the College in 1858, at the early age of 
twenty-seven. She succeeded to no sinecure, 


| but to a struggling educational experiment 


person will wander from the point, like a_| 


worthless ‘‘ tin ’’ tack, but a brass, or bronze, 
tack is a thing that counts; especially if one 
encounters its business end with a bare foot. 

So-called ‘‘ Americanisms ’’ (awful word) 


frequently turn out to have been first im- | 


ported from England. Twenty years ago a 
common saying was:— ‘‘ And then Some.’’ 
It was heard everywhere in the U.S.A. When 
introduced into England as a catch American 


in Shakespeare. Another similar absurdity : 


since, in the U.S.A., first 
Dickens, if I recollect truly. 


Wa. Jaccarp. 


appeared 


with sixty-nine pupils, fifteen of whom were 
on the point of leaving. Her energy, admin- 
istrative ability and great teaching powers, 
however, gradually won the confidence of 
parents and produced at the end of twenty- 
five years a flourishing college of over five hun- 
dred pupils and a company of old girls scat- 
tered over the British Empire. For forty- 
eight years she was Principal of the College 
which she had _ built educationally and 


| materially; then she died at the ripe age of 
phrase, it proved to be based on a_ phrase | 


seventy-five, still in harness as_ she had 


| wished. The College numbered at her death 
“T don’t think,’ in use about thirty years | 


in | 


some eight hundred girls, with a Guild of 
thousands of old pupils and a_ reputation 
which had spread far heyond the seas. 

It is obvious that a woman who could turn 
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a doubtful experiment into a famous institu- 
tion, despite public opposition, must have 
had an iron will and a determined character. 
Yet in spite of this she was ready to subor- 
dinate her own ideas to the wishes of others 
when occasion demanded. For instance, at 
the third meeting of the Guild members in 
1888 it was decided to undertake some cor- 
porate and constructive work, and it was Miss 
Beale’s special hope that this should take the 
form of pecuniary help for the training of 
teachers, She found, however, that her old 
pupils wished to start a mission settlement 
in the East End, and so, ‘“‘ with her usual 
dignified selflessness she swept aside her per- 
sonal disappointment, and spent herself as 
freely in support of the Settlement as if it 
had been her own choice.”’ 

Miss F. Cecily Steadman has produced 
a striking book. Miss Steadman has been 
a member of the Ladies College for forty- 
two years, and as pupil, student and 
teacher under Miss Beale she was_ able to 
write from a special standpoint. Perhaps the 
most interesting parts of her book are those 
which show Miss Beale’s religious views and | 
the strong desire of her staff to hear her lec- | 
ture and learn from her. 

It was a remarkable aspect of Miss Beale’s 
personality that she inspired a desire for 
knowledge. She considered that our mortal 
life was a preparation for our eternal life, 
so that to her religion and culture went hand- 
in-hand. The fundamental meaning of 
Christianity was paramount for her, and she | 
did not lay stress on sectarian differences. 
However, ‘‘ she had resigned her post at Cas- 
terton because she could not bring herself to 
do as the Governors desired, and to teach | 
little children that, as Jonathan Edwardes 
said, there were ‘ babes a span long crawling 
on the floor of hell’ . . .’? Once some children 
showed her a dragonfly which was about to 
break from its sheath, and she never forgot | 
her delignt in the process which she had 
observed. It was ‘‘a living parable of her 
belief that, while the material body is needed 
as a means of contact with the physical 
world, the risen body, the instrument of the 
personality when released from the material, 
is a spiritual body. The personality is con- 
tinuous, but its working garb changes with 
its environment.’’ Indeed, the beautiful mem- 
orial tablet placed in the College where all 
can read it daily, contains a passage from 
Miss Beale’s writings which sums up _ her 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
the County of Bucks. and published 


| college. 


“their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 


whole attitude to life: 


Do not think of this life as discontinuous 
with the eternal. God has arranged the work 
you have to do on earth in relation to that 
fuller life which you are meant to live when 
the symbols of earth are replaced by the 
realities of the eternal world. 

Miss Beale did more than create a famous 
She put into her creation a spirit 
of Christian endeavour which will be the per. 
manent inheritance of every true member of 
that college. 


Christina Rossetti: A Study. 
gond Shore. 
5s, net). 

AFTER having read a number of centenary 

studics of Christina Rossetti, her life and 


By Frede- 
(Cambridge University Press, 


| character and poetry, we have come to the 
| conclusion that, while she is generally well 


estimated as a poet, there is considerable dif- 
ficulty about seizing satisfactorily the rela. 
tion between her poetry and her life. This 
relation cannot be said to be of really essen- 
tial importance for the reader of her poetry; 
yet no one writes of this without a glance 
at that. It seems that her critics and bio- 
graphers, while so many refuse to take her 
theory of the meaning of life seriously, can. 
not quite leave it alone to be revealed—to 
anyone who wants the revelation — in _ her 
verse. A considerable part of the merit of 
this sympathetic study is the writer’s willing. 
ness to concede real effectiveness, if not real- 
ity itself, to what was, in the poet’s own 
view, so deeply real. From this we get 


| balance and unity instead of the discomfort, 


incident to most accounts of Christina Ros- 
setti we have lately seen, of trivial explana- 
tions for inwardly great experiences and great 
efforts. Her greatest work was subtly condi- 
tioned by her own constant attitude towards 
all her work, and that attitude, again, was 
the outcome of her religion. Mrs. Shor 
has seized this, and her understanding of 
this is her distinctive contribution to the 
interpretation of the poet. Besides this, the 


| attentive reader will find many instances of 


tone and delicate appreciation of detail in 
the critical chapters, and some pleasant quo 
tation: though he will also probably note 
some omissions here, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer ueries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


at 14. Burleigh Street. London, € 
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